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ABSTRACT 

Migrant children experience special physical, mental, 
and emotional problems that can adversely affect academic success ; 
and, because the school is frequently the only public agency directly 
in contact with migrant students and their families, it is in a 
unique position to alleviate those problems and to improve 
conditions. Migrant students need to experience acceptance and 
success. They heed a good language fci:ndation as the basis for 
reading and for all academic learning. They also need parent backing 
for attendance and achievement. Priorities for migrant education 
programs need to be (1) physical growth and development; (2) language 
development and reading: and (3) development of mathematics skills. 
This fastback discusses migrancy as a way of life; the plight of the 
illegal migrant, federal legislative directions, goals in migrant 
education, identification and recruitment of the migrant child, 
emotional growth and school success, and infant and early childhood 
education programs/ Additionally it offers suggested teacher 
behaviors and classroom experiences that may be helpful in meeting 
the needs and developing the skills of migrant children, and lists 
readers and reading kits which have been used with good results in 
migrant classrooms, (CM) 
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Introduction 



*'Ahvay.s on the luay. Ahvays goin* and goin\ Seems to meivedon'l never 
come to nolhin\" 

This quote from John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath tells the migrant 
worker's story. As one crop or grove ceases to need him. the typical mi- 
grant worker packs up his wife, children, and sometimes the family dog 
and moves on to find new work. He lives with his feet in the furrow and 
his eyes on the weather^ dependent on this crop and the next to buy 
groceries, gasoline, and other necessities to keep body and soul to- 
gether. He has an inadequate education, no retirement pension, no 
hospitalization plan, and little access to the so-called finer things of 
life. 

The migrant children are in and out of school, with three or four 
school changes each year. Seldom does the truant officer appear at the 
door, because about the time the children are located they are gone 
again. To compound the problem, the places where they live often 
don't have street addresses and telephone numbers. Sometimes there 
are no roads. 

In this fasibnck we shall become acquainted with the migrant 
worker and his fimiily. especially the children, and then consider ways 
in which the school can act toalleviate specific problems, educ ional 
and otherwise, of the large majority of migrant children. Federal legis- 
lation has had a great impact in recent years on the lives of migrant 
children through programs operated by the schools; some of these pro- 
grams will be considered. 



Migrancy as a Way of Life 

EvtT siiKf the fiirly sniltTs first landed ou our sluirrs. thv United 
States has been considered a land oi migrant peoples on the move in 
search of greater opi^iriuniiy. However, for our purposes the terms 
"migrant" and '*mi/jrani worker" refer to the seasonal agricultural 
worker who folU)Ws the crops and hai vests. 

The first real migrant movement began after the Cavil War when 
freed slaves fled north and fell into agricultural work in Ohio, New 
York, and other northern states. Migrancy became a way of life for 
them. As the seasons changed, a worker moved with the crops, with the 
entire family and often the relatives going along. Women and children 
could also tend crops and pick fruit. Many children worked rather than 
g()ing to school. lacking any educational opportunities, the children 
followed the migrant footsteps of their fathers, generation after 
generation. 

Three mainstreams of migrant . workers have developed. The 
Eastern .stream is made up of Puerto Ricans, Chicanes, Caucasians, and 
even some Canadian hidians, flowing up and down east of the Ap- : Ori; 
palachians. The mid-continent stream covers the great Mississippi : 
basin with migrants moving in all directions back and forth out of Jr;: 
Texas. This group is primarily Chicano, both documented and un- 
documented, plusa number of black workers. The West Coast stream is 
a great migrant movement from California and Arizona to Oregon and 
Washington, made up primarily of documented and undcx-umented 
Chicano workers with roots in Texas and Mexico, pins Vietnamese, ;^|{ 
Filipinos, and other Western Pacific immignmis. 

The above three migrant streams inr-'ule many ethnic and nation- j;:^ 
ality groups: Mexiams, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans^ xg; 
other Latin Americans of Hispanic origin, blacks, native Americans; ig 
Filipinos, Anglos, Vietnamese, Portuguese, East Indians, and others. v = 



Hancsting of certiiin crops h;is become mec iKinized iind no longer 
requires migranlsi. rht' thinning of sugar heels in ilie northern Red 
River Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota is being mechanized with 
thinning machinery. In Michigan, grapes destined for the juice and 
wine factories are being harvested by machinery that uses suction cups 
for picking. In the Great l^kes fruit belt, apples and chemes are picked 
by large hydraulic machines that shake the trees, causing the fruit to 
fall into cimvas sheets. The date crop now requires highly skilled oper- 
ators to run specialized equipment in the tall date palms. In our coun- 
try's wheatlands. harvesting is done with giant combinesand no longer 
utilizes migrant workers. As mechanization replaces human labor, it is 
causing significant unemployment problems among many migrant 
workers. 

However, the saying. "If you're eating it. a migrant picked it." 
holds true for many fruits and vegetables. Crops such as squash, green 
onions, broccoli, and strawberries require a great deal of individual 
attention. Harvesting asparagus. •'thecropofgold."needsa surprising 
amount of hand work. 

Some mi|;rant workers specialize in certain crops such as grapes. Al- 
though high school boys can do the thinning, grapes also require 
girdling, a highly specialized operation that keeps the sugar in the 
tops. These tasks along with pruning and picking create an extended 
grape season, especially for table grapes, which must be picked by hand. 

In some areas where crops follow each other closely, the worker can 
stay and work adjoining fields. As one teacher said. "Our migrants stay 
awhile. They're in with the melons and out with the grapes. " 

Migrant families may be totally nomadic, living in camjx^rs or pick- 
up trucks, or they may live in shacks or shanti-s along the way. Some- 
times they are able to pay rent on their house the year round lo keep 
h avail^ible for their return. This represents a form of stability in an 
extremely tight housing market. While they are gone, however, their 
home i5 likely to be ransacked, so everything of value must be piled in 
the car and taken along. 

Women and children are finding fewer opportunities to work, 
because of labor unionsar : .cr pressures, including child labor laws 
and mechanization. Inflatir r , resulting from rapidly rising prices for 



gasoline :inti other luxtvs.siticsris cR^aing strong pirssurcv for rntiir 
niigranl families to work together in the fields. In large families chil- 
dren ;is young as 10 are often expe( ted to help support the fainily. Cci- 
lain jobs, sueh as picking strawberries, are regarded as well-suited for 
children because they do not have to stoop or get down theirknees to 
work. Some growers like to have children work but don't pay them 
directly: parents eollecf ' h the added boxes picked. 

When presented wiu choice of earning or learning, it is easy for 
the migrant child. ahead\ -u hiiid in school, i!l-chid. and not socially 
accepted, to choose the fields :athei than llie classroom. 

A migrant worker may go as fa; north as the Red River Valle> of 
North Dakota or the jxitato farms in Maine, but it does not follow that 
the children are therefore "well-traveled" in the usual sense. Mucb of 
the driving is done at night because it is ccmler and saves the daylight 
hours for work. Parents don t point (nit the Grand Canyon, asid sight- 
seeing is not on the agenda when money, and gas coasUaints 
mean "C;o siraighi and don't talk." Also, some parents sim|>ly are not 
verbal or inc lined to talk to or teach their children. I herefore. migrant 
children may have been in many states but have little knowledge of 
where they have been. 

The Plight of the Illegal Migrant 

, Without question, the migrant agricultural worker preseJiiiy is 
meeting an important need in the United States by being available to 
do seasonal farm work at low wages and then move on. Facing this 
cc onomic fact of life, theft^leral and state governments have not made a 
higb priority out of curbing the heavy flow of illegal aliens across the 
Mexican border. Many of these aliens, now designated euphemistically 
by the federal governmeifit as "undocumented workers." bring almost 
overwhelming problems'w ith them. They struggle lo bring over other 
family members, and the women come to the Ij.S. to have dieir babies, 
th us assuring die citizenship of the next generation by right of place o( 
birth. 

In comparison tc the abject poverty left behind in Mexico, a 
family's hand-to-iTiouih exisien(e in the U.S. often is viewed as rela- 
ti\ ely attractive. A way of life that seems abhorrently dismal to the 
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teacher or social work ei frequently represents a marked upturn in the 
fortunes of the mif^rant family. 

However, the illegal, undocumented worker and his fan.iiy face 
some overwhelming problems. Because they may be deported, sur- 
facing in the community has an element of risk. They seek to remain 
half-hidden, furtively avoiding contacts with the generalcitizenry. Be- . 
cause of this tendency and bee ausc often they speak little or no English, 
these people become "fair game" for unscrupulous elements in their 
environment. The migrant and his family are extremely vulnerable, 
putting their lives and their fortunes iu the hands of anyone who wins 
their trust by promising help. 

Recently I observed a family with five children living in a tin ho\c\ 
about seven feet by 10 feet. It had a dirt floor, no door, and no inside 
plumbing or cooking facilities. This lean-to structure adjoined a com- 
mercial building and the storekeeper had fenced the small plot around 
the migrant home "to keep the children in and the dogs out." Because 
of the dire shortage of decent housing, migrants often pay ren t out of all 
proportion to value: and this family was reported to hf paying $5.5 per 
month for their "garden apartment." 

Another family lived in what appeared to be a roomy, solid stucco 
building. However, upon closer inspection I found that the building 
had no rocf whatsoever, and then I learned that three families called 
this open enclosure home. 

Other undocumented workers and their families live in then cars 
back in the hedges and groves, moving the cars continually to avoid de- 
tection, eating the fruits and vegetables they pick, and otherwise eking :/| 
out a bare subsistence. 

Some growers run stores and allow the migrant the privilege of i 
credit for grocery purchases, but usury laws are broken with impunity. S 
Migrants, especially the undocumented, have little rec ourse to law and 
would not dare to challenge their merchants for fear of losing their ^^|| 
credit the next time they need it. |2 

Health problems are common in a vast majority of undv imented ' 
migrant families. One seventh-grade boy who appearecJ unwell and v^i 
was easily distracted in school was found to have fourabsa ied teeth. -% 
At no time in his life had he received any dental attention v/hatsoever. 
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The problems of migrant workers and their families are many, hut 
the :.tory of the ursdocumcnted migrant family is a particular! > 
poignant and heart-'ending one. Until the government can devise 
more effective systems that provide for human needs with a degree of 
dignity and propriety, the schools will continue to be ihe front-line 
agency helping all migrant children and iheir families. 

''Settling Out" 

Many migrant families find permanent work along the way and 
"settle ont" of the migrant life. One example of this rnay he found in 
West Liberty, Iowa, where the turkey processing industry provides 
year-round employment for settled-out migranis. 

Here, one program w as set up to teach Spanish to the Anglos in the 
community in order to improve communication between the two 
groups. The turkey processing industry provided bonuses to its Anglo 
workers who participated in this program. Schools may obiain federal 
funding for students during the first five years of the settled-ont period. 

Status in School and Community 

Most of US feel that we "belong" to a community and enjov a degree 
of status there. The typical migrant family, however, lacks a sense of 
community permanence, belonging, and roots. This family has little 
status in its several communities, including the schools. A language 
problem frequently compounds the difficulties .,nd results in further 
isolation from the school and community. Many migrant children do 
not speak of **my school" or even * my state * but are likely to refer to the 
school in which they are briefly enrolled as * your school. ' No com- 
munity belongs to them and they in turn belong to no community for a 
large part of their formative years. 

Migrants seldom are included in community actixities. and the 
children ha\e limited social and recreational opportunities. In junior 
high and high school, the 'in-groups * exchule these children because 
of their lower social status and because they are not permanent. The 
feeling of notvbclonging or even of being ostracized contributes to their 
high drop-out mte. 

Participation in organizations such as Scouts 'or Little Leagi'i' 



ivquifcs ;i drgrtv of parent ( oopcnilion, leisure lini^ and fre(iiu uily 
tnoney to be effective. I'lie niigrarrt elrild's family generally hu ks these 
^.^rrr- com |X) ne n ts ^ , , 

The eornrnirnity and school need to find ways to involve the 
migrant student and family in a( livities that can be shared, sirc h as pit - 
nies, parades and town hall gatherings, Halloween youth dances, and 
other ronimunity and school happenings. 

The average educational level of the rnigiani adult is below fourth 
grade, but migrant parerrts generally have aspirations for their < hil- 
dren to get much more schooling. They see education as the best way 
for their chiltlren to rise above their present way of life. 

Research shows that most migrant children have dropped out ol 
sch{)ol by age 16, although sixth-grade migrant children exfjcct to 
firrish high school. The pressure to quh school and start earning a 
living is difficidt to resist given the circumstances of iheir difficult 
lives. When they experience tlefeai and frustration, the tenderuy is to 
withdraw, thus ( utting themselves off from future opportunities. This 
in turn leads U) a lessetu'd interest iti staying in school. parti( ularly 
i'^^' natural break 0(( nrs as they move from one location to 
ant)ther. It is so easy not to enroll in the next school. Who krrows? Who 
cares? 

MigratU studetus of all ages, bin particularly at the junior high 
level and up, need tohave relevaru opportunities toconvinceihem that 
they should stay in sch(K)l. The challenge for the school is to make itself 
an attractive competitor for their time and atteruion. 

Btrause migrams are trausiems. it often is diffi( ult for cornmun itv 
agencies lodeal with their problems effectively. Because'they couiearul 
go across stale lines and relate only marginally to the comnumily they 
work in, the local conunimity teruls to feel that migrant workers" 
problems of health, education . and living tonditions should be some- 
one else's con( ern. 

In light of these and other problems fat ed by the mit;ram child, the 
federal govermnent has developed several far-reaching programs that 
serve migrant workers and their children. Many of the services tlis- 
( ussed in this fastback have resulted from the infusion of federal huuls 
athniiiistered through the various states. 



Federal Legislative Directions 

Services for migrant children did not develop suddenly but evolved 
through a series of legislative actions. As one need was recognized and 
met, others became apparent. Federal legislation has had considerable 
impact on migiant education; some of the most important legislation 
is discussed here. 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the Elementary and Secon- 
dai7 Educiuion Act (ESEA) of 1965 have resulted in many programs to 
help migrant fanriilies and their children. ESEA's Title II created 
funded library resources, Title Hl provided supplementary centers, and 
Title IV funded counseling and testing programs. 

E.SEA's Migrant Amendment (1965) established a National Mi- :| 
grant Program and identified certain guidelines and goals for migrant g 
education programs. States now could obtain funding in two areas in :j>^ 
migrant educ*ation: 1) instructional, and 2) supportive ser ices. r| 
Instructional services include programs to improve communica- -^^^^ 
lion and vocational skills as well as growth in cultural understanding 
and appreciation. Another important instructional area is the im- 
provement of self-concept. Of great significance was the provision for 
pre-school and kindergarten classes. 

Supportive services include health care (dentai, medical, nutri- 
tional, and psyc hological), parent involvement, staff preser vice and in- 
service development, school-community coordination, and exchange 
of student data between schools. (Sec ERIC's Migrant Education Bib- 
liography for further information regarding services.) 

In 1967 the Bilingual Education Program, Title VII (ESEA) pro- 



vidcd funding for bilingual education. Thai same year, former HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch created a new post, special assistant to the com- 
-^missioncr of"^ducation-for-billnguareducationv as a step toward a 
massive upgrading of bilingual education in our schools. Now mi- 
grant schools are able to provide much more help for non-English 
s[)eaking stutk nts. 

Although some states have had migrant education programs for 
years, federal funding has provided impetus for the various states to de- 
velop more^ comprehensive programs to meet the needs of their mi- 
grant populations. 

Migrant schools co.. e under the auspices of the various state de- 
partments of educ ation. The slate is responsible for determining needs, 
goals, and directions, and makes its own c hoices of programs, agencies, 
and sites to serve migrant children. Local sc hool auihoritic s need to co- 
operate closely with their state migrant program personnel so that all 
efforts are coordinated. 

The state is responsible for enforcing legal guidelines at the indi- 
vidual school sites in order that funding is not jeoiKudi/ed. For ex- 
ample, self-contained classrooms of only migrant students would be a 
form of sc'gregation and would he in violation of federal guidelines, so 
this kind f)f homogeneous grouping is not found. However, nearly 
every other kind of grouping is used: summer only, after sc hool. cMie or 
more periods of the day, weekends, or various cond)i nations of these: 
(After-school aeadeinir programs get resistance from migrant children 
who often nuist work. Such programs must he highly niotivatioiial; 
otherwise they tend to lose their students.) 

Many programs are funded to provide parent and c ommunity aides 
so that the adnlt-child ratio can be smaller and thus provide for con- 
sitlerable individual attention. Many exemplary state programs have 
been developed. Some of the prac tic cs and procedures clis( ussed in this 
fastbac k alieady are being used successhdiy. 
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Goals in Migrant Education 

A tracher askcJ her students tu do a pantomime showing what their 
fathers or mothers did for a living. One child pecked in the air at an 
imaginary typewriter. One put a pretend telephone to his ear. When 
Carlos' turn came, he got out of his seat and stooped over, looking bent- 
shouldered and suddenly old. His father was a lettuce picker. 

Later, the teacher asked what each child would like to do for a 
living. One wanted to be a fireman, and another wished to be an airline 
pilot. Carlos answered, "I don't know yet, but I know I don't want to 
pick lettuce even one day!" 

Neither does the school wan t to see Carlos end up as a lettuce picker. 

fiiv.J^ The school's ultimate goal for Carlos is to have him put as much intel- 
" Icctual and social distance between himself and the lettuce fields as he is 
able. The journey is not without its hazards, for along the way Carlos 
may grow out of touch with the friends, the way of life, and even the 
family he once knew. However, the school's goal is to help him to Ix? a 
comi>ctent, effective, well-adjusted citizen. Education is his stepping 

1^7 stone. Wichout an education, Carlos may well repeat the cycle of a life 

iS^: of poverty and drudgery. 

15 / Each migrant child has a multitude of needs. The most important 

IS5 goals relating to those needs fall in the areas of physical and mental 
pi;^ health, academic success, worthwhile relationships, and vc>cational 
preparation. A school program developed around the following areas 
will address migrant children's most pressing needs in any part of our 
r country. They may be enlarged upon and adapted. Instructional ob- 

jectives may readily be developed from goals relating to: 



l^hysicai Growth and Development: medical and dental care, nu 
trition, physical education, health education, safety instruction. 

School Success: attendance and punctuality, academic achieve- 
ment, good mental health, getting along with peers and adults, op- 
portunity for meeting special learning needs. 

Worthwhile Family and Community Relationships: social- 
emotional adjustment, family enrichment, effective ciiizenship, con- 
structive use of time. 

Pre-vocatio7ial and Vocational Preparation: awareness of oppor- 
tunities, success toward job entry. 



Identifying and Recruiting the Migrant Child 

.A^ccording to Public Law 93-380, the migrant child is defined in this 
way: "A migratory child of a migratory agricultural worker is a child 
who has moved with his family from one school district to another 
during the past school year in order that the parent or other members of 
his immediate family might secure employment in agriculture or 
fishing or related food processing activities." 

Before the school can teach migrant students, it frequently must go 
out and find them and induce them to come in. Many .schools have de- 
veloped successful procedures for doing this. Periodic surveys of local • f 
farms, co-ops, packing plants, feedlots, poultry plants, and other sites ^% 
will frcnucntly uncover new migrant children who are not enrolled in 
school. By keeping track of what crops are in season and by establish- ; 
ing contact with the crewMeadcrs responsible for employing migrants, 
school auihoiilies can identify children who should be in school. ^ 

When a child who is not in school or when a young adult up to 21 J 
years of age who is not a high school graduate is identified, the school 
seeks such inforniaiion as names, addresses, father's/mother's present - |I 
occupation, and the reasons given for nonattendance. To do this, the 
school uses neighborhood aides or "field representatives" to visit all 
neighboring farms and camps periodically to chec k on the status of mi- ^ 
gran t children, gather information, develop rapport, discuss available 
resources, and act as general liaison between the^school and the migrant 
community. It is important that these contact personnel are able to 
speak in the migrant language. Oftentimes more than one language 
other than English is involved. For example, a grower may employ 
both Mexican and Navajo workers. The Colorado Migrant Educationt^HS 



Program keeps lists of both Spanish-speaking ;ind Navajo-spcaking 
pcrsonncLLo,cxpediic„.conimunicauoii-anda^apporuinaheir,fields^^^ 

The position of field representative is an important one. Besides 
being bilingual, this individual must be C()infortal)le in the migrant 
culture. He or she must be sensitive to cultural differences and be able 
to relate to migrant children and adults on their own turf. Training 
such personnel to be effective in identification and recruiiment proce- 
dures is a high priority in migrant education programs. 

Some states have developed excellent hand'oooks for this type oi per- 
sonnel. One example is Colorado's Identi] cation ami Recruitment 
Field Guide, by G. L. Archuleta and S. L. An huleta (197.')). This guide 
suggests successful ways to approach the various individuals to be 
contacted in the migrant locations. It offers samples of records that 
have been effective in organizing and keeping information on the 
many contacts and visits. A useful form for evaluating the field 
representative's work also is included in this guidi-. 

Keeping Track of the Migrant Student 

The typical migrant child attends three different schools each year. 
One of the major problems facing schools that serve transient migrant 
children is getting to know the student quickly so that the instructional 
program can begin at appropriate ability and skills levels. The 7\//crrt/?/ 
Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) is an interstate program de- 
signed to meet tliis need. 

The MSRTS is a national computerized system that provides quick 
access to academic and other infoimation on migrant students to 
schools. The MSRTS data bank in Little Rock, Arkansas, is main- 
tained and operated by the federal Department of Education. 

When a participating school requests a file, it is sent at once. If no 
record can be found, a new file is set up for tliat student. When a child 
moves on, the local school ujxlates the file and transmits the records to 
Little Rock by means of the local terminal operator. 

Obviously, the system is only as good as the information fed into the 
computer. Some schools report that they too often find data to be 
incomplete. It behooves anyone using the system to kee]> information 
in the data bank current and complete. 
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The paieni must sign a statement that allows educational and 
ileal iliJn foi.ni a uou„Ui_be.plucedin,ditiAlSR*IX Js^oji Ludcnts^lhiXl 
migrants or former migraiits (within the past five years) may be 
recorded in this system. 

When a migrant student enrolls in school, iniormation on the fol~ 
lowing ;ijeas may be available in the MSRTS: health information; aca- 
demic records; family setting: self-c()n(epts. self -esteem; so(ial growth; 
group interac tion skills. This information can b^* very helpful in the 
faitial placement of the student. Kurt her observation and careful check- 
ing of the student's success level in work may result in some modifica- 
tion of assignment along the way, as in any individuali;'ed instruction 
program. 

The migrant student needs to be settled in lo the right classiofim or 
group as soon as pcjssihle. He or she already has been juggled aroimd in 
far too many S( hools. This can be avoided by wise placement initially. 
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Emotional Growth and School Success 

In the early years, migrant children are eager and enthusiastic. Th'*y 
come to school like the other children, unaware of the difficulties that 
lie ahead. Everyone else is learning to read and write and they will, too. 
However, somewhere between the ages of 6 and 9, they tend to lose their 
vitality and their enthusiasm. As they fall behind in school andexperi- 
ence the unfortunate realities of their world, existence comes to be a 
grim matter of survival. 

School can be a very hostile place for a child w*ho is poor and a 
nomad. It doesn't take long for the migrant child to sense that he or she 
is different from otherchildren. Such children feel embarrassed by their \i 
V. _ clothes, ashamed of their housing, and saddened by their exclusion 
from friendship groups: Other ch ildren reinforce these feelings cruelly 
> by their thoughtlessness and teasing. "i- 
One migrant fourth-grader complained to her teacher about her i? 
problems in making friends. Usually a very quiet, composed young i} 
lady, she blurted out to her understanding teacher, "It's always here to- ^ 
'^i^^'- day, gone tomorrow. I get a friend, then I leave and I neviT see her U 
if?: again. I stay by myself, then I don't get hurt so much. It's no good !? 
trying and trying all the time to make friends. . .1 gotta give up!" ~" 
Migrant students frequently find themselves in one traumaticsitua- , 
tion after another. Not only do they lack friends, but they lack pos- 
sessions, status, a sense of belonging, and a sense of pride. Their sclfmpa^ 
confidence is shaken daily, and with each passing year, they show ans^u^ 
A increasing lack of trust in the school, community, and the larger^iir^ 
ppi||t^<k:iety.:: -^^v " ^ ■ ■ ' \ ' " , 

> j : £rhey need to have opportunities to gain self-esteem, to build ^ 



confidence, and to fnui satisfaction and enjoy nuMU in their 
1 cla Uonsl 1 i p.s->wi th-t4;cii r*^ Ui^*.snia tc?&^t hei wciicher^an cLo t li er.s,4?osi ti vti. 
social experiences in school are important to all students, hut 
especially to the migrants, on whom the school's lioid is tenuous at 
best. 

The i\eic Student, Many teachers make a special point of welcom- 
ing a new student Or greeting former .tudents who have returned. Such 
activities as showing a newcomer around the school, assigning buddies 
for the first week, and providing information on schedules and routine 
procedures will help the new student feel comfortable and accepted. 

One upper-grade teacher overheard some of her permanent boys 
picking on Antonio, who had just arrived from Texas. She watched 
Antonio withdraw from the confrontation with his head down and his 
feet dragging. Instead of lecturing the boys, she used a strategy that 
would give Antonio a boost. First she talked with him and then 
planned a lesson around a Texas event in the news. She outlined Texas 
on the U.S. map. Students compared the size of Texas with their slate, 
saw pictures of its great cities, ports, plains and ranches, and noted its 
diverse industries. Tliry discussed the many ways Texas was important 
to thcni. 

At the height of interest in Texas, the teacher said. "Boys and girls, 
we are lucky to have someone right here in our class who comes from 
tliis great slate. In fact, he was there only one month ago. He knows 
about a lot of things, and today he is going to tell us what he has learned 
about bronco-busting and cattle-roping. Antonio, please come up/' 

Everyone listened intently as Antonio told about his experience 
when a cowboy said to him. "You're ready. Now try it. Good luck!" and 
helped him onto a broaco. When he demonstrated his roping skills by 
dropping a rope neatly around the shoulders of a classmate, Antonio 
was applauded. From then on. he was a happy, well-adjusted meml)cr 
of the class, because a thoughtful teacher found a way to tell Antonio 
that he had someihing special to offer. 

The school needs to keep saying to the migrant student, "You are 
not a nobody. You are a somebody. You are important. Don't give up. 
Keep trying." In one classroom a motto for each day is placed on the 
board. On a particularly trying day, Juiinita looked up at the motto on 
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the board, '*A tiiiiilci never winsantia winiicr never (ju its/' S!u* biiglii- 

The Urge to Go to Work. With each progressive year, the migrant 
child faces increasing pressures to h^ave school and go to work in ihc 
fields. Families frequently need the money the child t an earn. To off- 
set such pressures, some schools are selecting hilintrual high schotil or 
college students who liave rural/migrani liat kg rounds lo work 
part time as aides in elementary and middle st hools. These students re- 
ceive stipends thai help tf) keep ihvtn in school. 

Other benefits of employing students lo work iu ( lassroonis are: 

1 . They may ret ruit otiieis to stay in s( liool or io reuirn to school. 

2. T hey are able lo tutor migrnnt children in their own language. 

3. They relate to parents effectively. 

•1. The new role improves their self -identity, self -concept, and sense 
of wortli. 

5. T hey have exposure to teaching a's a prof;*ssion for themselves. 
(Few bilingual niigrani cliildren aciually bettime teacliers, ahliougli 
the need for such teat luTs is great.) 

Probably the niosi rewarding outcome oi sudi programs foi the 
sliulein aides .:i (hat while earning and learning tintmgh intoring. 
(hey develop positive at(iiudes aboni the impot tant e of edut aiion and 
come (o perceive school as a nice phue to he. 

A careful analysis of migrant students* many pioblems identifies 
ilnee general needs related toi^ademicsut cessand classroom progress. 
P'ollowins^ are some suggested teat her behavitn s that have been found 
effective in dealing \vith these needs. 

I. Need to experjrurc acceptance and success. Offer a complimeni 
or praise for work well done. Reinforce good work immediately. Re- 
spect each student's kiyalty to home and family. Look for something 
unique and interesiing that he or she can sliare with the class. Avoid 
competiiion-failure traps. Give short, clear instructions and lielp in 
following directions. 

Provide shon tasks ihai are appropriate and can beact omplished in 
a reasonable time. IndividualiziUion is the key here — do not assume 
that the student has ihe ex|>eriential and academic building blocks 
needed to pei form a task, but find out what ( an reasonably be expected 
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by observation and on- tho-spot- testing, if necessary. Provide many in- 
-tti tisung'r^^ied-4i«n<-r^M<MiXfHMrient;i^4Hi^^^ < >ri u> ab- 

stract paper-and-|:)encil u'ork. 

2. Need for language skills development. A good language louiu.a 
lion is the basis lor readingandall acadcmiclearning. The lack of rich, 
varied experiences in a poverty environment leads to underdeveloped, 
inadequate language skills. The teacher will want to provide oppor- 
tunities for storytelling, discussion, and varied progranmied instruc- 
tion experiences. Aidi s and tutors may assist with language (lii)J iVtif k. 
(It is important thac they themselves have the necessary langiiage 
skills.) Students need to btf encouraged to speak in complete sentences 
and to strengthen speech skills in all subject areas. 

3. Need for parent backing for attendance and achievement. Accept 
the parents as they are. Show children's good work to them. Stress the 
importance of regular school attendance— every day is important for 
continuity of learning. Do not expect parent.s to help with homework 
or to l)e able to provide a lime or place conducive to reading or other 
work. 

Make visits pleasant and rewarding for the parents, who may have 
come to school with great misgivings because of language problems, 
personal humiliation because of former unhappy school experiences, 
and long work days where time off means lost wages. When parents 
don't or can't come to school, attempt a visit or send a community aide 
to see them. 

Changing Attitudes and Values. As migrant children become in- 
creasingly aware of the conflicts between their own family and cultural 
values and those of the school and community around them, they may 
feel a sense of rootlessness. The rootless child is particularly vulner- 
able, and has: good reason to observe, "I don't know who I am. I don't 
know what I should want. I don't know where I'm going." 

The teacher needs to understand these pressures and have empathy 
for migrant students, who must deal with value conflicts and 
contradictions. Helping children to feel safe, secure, worthwhile, and 
welcome, and to see the classroom as a pleasant, rewarding place to be 
will contriSute immeasurably to their academic success. 
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Program Priorities for Migrant Education 

JVIigrant students come from a background of poverty and are likely 
to have special physical, mental, and emotional problems that can be 
addressed by the school. "Why the school?" one teacher asked. "Aren't 
some of the problems too big for us, and anyway, shouldn't someone 
else be responsible? We can do only so much!'* 

Although the school may not correct all thedifficulties faced by the 
migrant student, it is in a unique position to alleviate someof the press- 
ing problems that get in the way of learning. Frequently the school is 
the only public agency dirtctly in touch with these students and their 
families. It can coordinate its efforts whh health services and other 
agencies to improve conditions. 

Physical Growth and Development 

Medical and Dental Care, Teachers need to be alert to medical and 
dental problems as they show up in the classroom, then take steps to 
refer students to appropriate health services. Many migrant children 
have had little or no health care until an alert teacher sees a problem 
and arranges for assistance. Each school needs to set up procedures for 
check-ups and treatment. Some schools routinely order medical 
screening of new student.s because of the high incidence of problems. 
Skin and scalp ailments are seen frequently. Tuberculosis is not un- 
common in some areas. Broken but unset bones, chronic infections, 
and intestinal parasites may be found. Sight and hearing losses need 
correction. Teeth frequently are abscessed or in need of fillings, and in 
many instances require extensive treatment 

Treatmt.nt of medical and dental conditions should be accom- 
^R§!Qi?d by careful record-keeping by the school. In terschool records are 
invaluable here, but unless they are readily available, they may be too 



!atc U) do the inigninl diild with "onv foot out the door" any good at 

Health Instruction. Some migrant schools provide special sessions 
on physical Vvcll-being, personal hygiene and the importance of 
health maintenance. C'.hildren are told about public health clinics 
available to them and their families. They receive toothbrushes and 
toothpaste and are encouraged to brush regularly. The need iur ade- 
quate rest and sleep is stressed. 

To children who have no running water and often no toilet 
facilities outside of school, it becomes difficult lo reinforce hygiene 
principles such as hand-washing after using the bathroom. Likewise, 
laundry facilities thai are often taken for granted may be a luxury not 
generally afforded to the n to* her who i i uses < lot hes hurriedly in the gas 
station washbowl. However, the teacher, while recognizing such limi- 
tations, still will want to build desirable health habits. 

Nutrition. The physical, mental, and emotional well-being of every 
human being is affected by the quality and (quantity of food eaten. 
"You are what you eat," and migrant children are [xn ticularly vulner- 
able. Fred and Barl)ara Phlcgar {Phi Delta Kappan, September 1979) 
describe a number of prot)lems caused by sugar, processed convenience 
foods, additives such as artificial colors and flavors, and other products 
being eaten in large quantities by children. Educators are becoming 
aware of the effects of these on student learning and behaviors. 

Government-Subsidized school lunches and breakfasts are made 
available to migrant children. While serving meals, the school has a 
real opportunity to provide much-needed nutrition education by 
teaching children about the foods that arc good for them. 

C:hildreh can be helped to make wise choices when six'nding their 
precious pennies, for example, to buy an apple instead of candy or pop. 
Migrant families especially need to avoid the empty calories of junk 
fo(xis that are so readily available. Older students can prepare a meal 
"from scratch" to learn the cost difference between basic footls and con- 
venience foods. Some schools are reaching their parents with valuable 
nutritional hints. One elementary math class studied newspaper food 
ads and had a contest to sec who could best plan easy, nutritious meals 
with the least money. A class cookbook resulted. The parents became 



involvrd arul entire families benefited nutritionally and at the same 
time learned liow to save money. 

Desirable Growth and Deirlopment Practices. Tearhers sliould tall 
attention to each migrant child's own growth and development pat- 
terns as a means of tontributing to a healthy awareness of self. .Self- 
itientifieation requires knowing answers to the question. ' Whoam I?'' 
When elu'ldren are weighed and measuretl, they should he lold how 
much they weigh and how tall they are. They may weigh themselves or 
each other. One teacher gave a folding paper yartlstit k e\ery year to 
each child, and more than one child has returned the folltiwing vear 
still possessing that small hut precious item ftir measuring physical 
grtm th. Growth implies progress, and evitlente of inches grown may 
he very rewartling to a thiltl wht> feels insignificant in the general 
scheme of things. 

Children need to learn desirahle health hahits. In addition tt) areas 
of food and hygiene already discussetl. teachers will want to stress 
healthful rest and sleep patterns, suitable exercise, ami the need ftirap- 
propriate shoes and clothing. Ill-fitting shoes tause permanent foot 
damage ami the teacher may need to make special efforts to get shoes for 
a migrant child who has outgrown his shoes. 

Safety Instruction. Rt'sponsihility for one's own safety and that of 
others nmst not he overlooked. The teather will iieeti to stress safety 
awareness in schotil. home, and public places. In school, fire drill 
prtuedure and appropriate use of tools and sports equipment are im- 
poitani.Mome safety includes such areas rjs the proper use of matches, 
fire and electricity lia/artis, the recognititm and avoitlance of poisons, 
and first aid. Public .safety instructicm covers such areas as knowing 
how traffic, fire, and polite perst>nnel can ludp; and knowing what to 
do when approached by strangers. Water safety is important in some 



areas. 



Physical Education, M'lfrnun children sh{>ultl not be pulled out of 
physical education classes in order tt> receive extra instruction in other 
areas of the curriculum. The assumption is sometimes made that they 
neetl more time for basic skills and therefore physical education can be 
sacrificed. Instead, the program neetls to be structured to build skills in 
individual and team activities that will be beneficial not only at present 
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but also in the aduli world. The migrant child needs to participate with 
others in o^der to learn the Icssonsof playing by the rules, coopenuion. 
teamwork, and good sportsmanship. 

Sometimes the teacher in physical education classes has special op- 
portunities to observe and alleviate physical abnormalities and to 
counsel students on their physical problems. A desirable physical edu- 
cation program will help the student not only feel good, look well, and 
enjoy activities not ordinarily available, but also gain a new awareness 
of bodily movement that can lead to a positive self-image. 

Language Development and Reading 

Success in reading is dependent on adequate language develop- 
ment. For the child to be ready for reading in English or in any lan- 
guage, a listening vocabulary and a speaking vocabulary in the lan- 
guage must first be developed. Children should not be taught to parrot 
words that have no meaning. 

Many migrara children demonstrate deficiencies in language devel- 
opment. The teacher needs to build a solid foundation of listening and 
speaking skills prior to teaching reading, and as reading progresses, 
teachers should use each language skill to reinforce the others. 

Furihcrmore. it should not be assumed that children who come to 
school speaking a fore-^/ . language have acquired the skills of that lan- 
guage, especially if a particular student has come from a deprived 
learning environment. One migrant aide described such a problem: 
Juan is not bilingual. He is hardly even fluent in Spanish. He finally 
got across to the aide that he stayed in the house with his grandmother 
while the rest of his family worked. Grandmother was totally deaf and 
nearly blind. Juan lived too far out in the country to go to school, so he 
hardly learned to talk, never mind read. 

Fortunately, many migrant students come to school with 
capabilities in English or a foreign language upon which the school 
can build. Each student needs a careful analysis of his or her linguistic 
strengths and needs and an individualized learning program planned 
accordingly. 

One migrant program has its teachers initially greet each new 
student and ask in English. "V^hat school did you just come from?" 
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"How many brothers and sisters do you have?'* "Do you have any pets 
at home?" With this approach tlie teacher can soon ascertain the level 
of verba! English skills. If the child speaks English, all instruction is in 
English; if not. initial instruction is in the native language. (Note that 
in this instance the teacher does not ask the child's name, for American 
Indian children attend this school, and in some tribes saying one's own 
name would violate a taboo.) 

Listening and Speaking. Listening is the primary language skill 
upon wliicb all other language abilities are built. The baby first must 
listen and hear in order to reproduce language sounds. The student in 
school must master sound-to-letter associations to learn to spell. Pre 
school, primary, and later programs must focus on development of 
listening skills, and in the course of instruction, teachers^ need to l)e 
alert to hearing and other problems that might interfere with language 
development. 

"Vou Speak Pochor While visiting a migrant .school in the South- 
west recently, a 7-year-old came up to me and said. "We got a new 
caror Another youngster said "It lunch time; I go walkamior (The 
amio ending instead of ing.) The teacher turned to him and said in a 
kindly way. "You speak pocho. It's lunch time. We'll a!! go walking to 
lunch now." She helped by letting him hear standard speech patterns. 

In another case a girl came over to the aideand asked, "Drink?" The 
aide requested that she ask for a drink in another way. "Can I go drink 
water?" was the reworded question. The aide, by asking the child to re- 
word her question, helped the child to overcome pocho-type speech. 

In another classroom the teacher wa:i helping children to expand 
their vocabulary by asking them to pantomime emotions of characters 
in a story she had just introduced. They usually used only the two 
words "happy" and "sad" to describe a wide array of feelings. When 
she asked for another word for "sad," one boy offered a word he knew, 
"down-in-the-dumps." 

The above are examples that demonstrate the importance of 
helping migrant children with their English language skills. Future 
succe.ss in reading and writing will depend on a sound foundation of 
orallanguage skills. 

Migrant education programs need to offer systematic instruction in 



listening and oral language skills. The Migrant Center ai ihe Suae 
Univcrsiiy of New York ai Genesco has developed a lisiening/phonics 
skills program for disadvantaged children as part of its reading readi- 
ness program. (See ERIC:/CRESS. Migrant Education Supplement 
No. 7, 1977. for further information.) Paper and pencil activities have 
their plate in later stages of readin^? and writing instruction, but 
migrant students need many, varied opportunities to listen and to 
speak. 

Educational field trips provide a (ore of (ommon experiences for 
migrant children upon which the teacher can build listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing skills. Also, scheduling a regular time with 
the aide or teacher when each ^uident or a small group shares in 
planning an event, reviewing an interesting experience, learning a 
song, or painting a picture provides more individualized opportunities 
for developing listening and speaking skills. 

Listening and speaking skills, such as \ ocabulary development, 
sentence pattern structures, and creative language usage may be 
sirengtliened in many \vays: 

1. Using native language for introducing new concejns. 

2. Usirig English language reinforcement through books, poems, 
songs, rhythms, .rhymes. AV, flannel board, pictures, games. 

3. Using nonverbal cues (facial expp^ssion. gestures). 

4. Using tangible objects for vocabulary building (egg. hat. cup, 
toothbrush) or situational exf)eriences to show action direc tion (run, 
sew. put under, put in). 

5. losing puppetry, fingerplays. drama, storytelling. 

6. Providing a background of ex|jericnces to build children's 
. concepts and vocabulary (visits to store, bank, park, museum, airport. 

radio station). 

7. Providing experiences to develop sensory, time and space 
awareness. * 

8. Providing stimuuiling classroom environments, using learning 
centers, bulletin boards, and reading materials. 

l eachers and aides, regardless of the subject area, should seek oui 
opportunities to build and reinforce English language skills ihrough- 
oui ihc day. 



Rending and nilin)rual Education. Under Title I-Migrant Amend- 
ment programs migrant stndtnts whose first language is not English 
may receive initial instruction in the language with which the s;u- 
dent IS most familiar. Bilingual classes aim to hclpstudents acquire the 
skills in both their first language and in English, as well as under- 
standuig and appreciation of both cultures, A bilingual program 
IS iu)t always feasible Ix-cause of too few students or because of lack of 
qualified staff. However, more and more migrant schools are at- 
lempting to employ teachers and/or aides who sr)eak the students- 
language and who are sensitive to their cultural needs. (For a source- 
book on bilingual education, see Francesca Cordascos Bilingual 
Schooling m the United States, 1976.) 

Most migrant parents want their non-English speaking children to 
learn English and to be able to read in English. Often tl.ey are disap- 
pointed when tlie - bool places their first-grader in a bilingual class 
Because of this conflict, some schools make special efforts "to explain 
iheir bilingual program to parents ahead of time. b,« when they cannot 
win the parents' approval, they place the cliild in an English as a 
Second Language (ESL) class where instruction is in English. 

Whatever the relative merits of tlie two reading systems, both at- 
tempt to give the child proficiency in English skills. Instruction in 
some bilingual programs provides all initial reading in the native 
language with a gradual transfer to English when a certain proficiency 
IS reached. Other bilingual programs leach reading, math, and .social 
science m the native language but also begin to teach English skills 
Many combinations are found. Most bilingual programs also strive to 
be bicultural. teaching the child to retain his ailtural-e.bnic heritage 
and identity. 

The Somerton Story. Part V (Arizona Department of Education 
197.5) tells how bilingual teachers feel about bilingual education of mi- 
grant students in their classrooms. A few excerpts give the flavor of 
their experiences: 

•It is very interesting and rewarding to soeand hear iherhildrcn trying to 
rommiinicaie with each other in the two languages." 
■One of our problems is with Spanish-speaking parents who want their 
children to learn English in a hurry and that only English be taught in 
the classroom." — - ' 
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"The imponani Roal is a smooth nansiiion lo a imihiculiural society/' 
•The child must be made loftcl his imporiance as an individual, and his 
place in society." 

"Our bilingual classes serve as a bridge from one language and one cul- # 
ture to another/* 

"By third grade, most of the children who have been in the program in 
earlier grades arc able to read Spanish as fluently as English/* 
"We are able to progress at almost a 50-50 pace . . . 50% English and 50% 
Spanish/' 

"Each child has the basics for reading in two languages/* 
"... a definite sirengtb is being able to speak Spanish to those parents 
who do not speak English. Because of this, we have an excellent rapport 
with parents/' 

Textbooks and Media: Although by no means complete, the fol- 
lowing list of readers and reading kits have been used widely with good 
results in migrani classrooms: 

Barncll Loft's Specific Skills Series 

Bowmar^s Early Childhood Spanish Series (beginning Spanish 

reading). 

Viarten's Instant Readers 

Miami Linguistics Readers 

Peabody Language Development Kits 

Reader's Digest Skills Builders Kits 
^' SR A Reading Laboratories . 

Scott Foresman's Open Highways and Reading System 

For bilingual students other mitwiaU a wd media offer a variety of 
iipproarhes to reading: 

Disneylandia— Stories and Cassettes 

Dolch Vowel Flashcards and Picture Words Flashairds 

Early Learning Filmslrips Library (cassettes) 

Language Master / v 

Miami Linguistic Series: Let's Speak English 
Sesame Street Magazine 
Spanish Sights and Sounds 
Systems 80 

The following teaching materials h^e been found helpful: :rj^j;:g^ 



Hg: Children's Songs of Mexico. Bowmar Records, 
gfv: Mexican Cookbook. Sunset Publication. 

Artifacts of Mexico Kit. Center for the Study of Migrant and Judiah 
Education, Toppenish, Washington. 

Most migrant children learn to read more effectively when the basic 
reader is supplemented with a wide range of materials and experiences. 
Children of all ages (adults, too) will enjoy the following books about 
Mexican or Mexican-American children. These may be read to students 
who cannot read themselves: 

Frasuer. James. Posadas, A Christmas Story. Northland Press. 1963. 

Strikingly beautiful illustrations make this picture book story of 
Mexican Americans' celebration of Christmas in New Mexico memor- 
able, 

Garrett, Helen. Angels, the Naughty One. Illus. by Leo Politi. Viking. 
1944. * 

A long-time favorite story for sympathetic American youngsters 
about reform of a small Mexican boy who didn't like to take baths. 

Hall, Marie, and l^bastida, Ar. Nine Days to Christmas, A .Story of Mex- 
ico. Viking, 1959. .. . .. . 

Portrays a close fi»mily in a Chrisi i^. ssettingin Mexico. Alitile girl's 
festivities, including the posada and piriata, are part of a modern urban 
Mexican family's life. 

Martin, Patricia Miles. Trina's Boxcar. Abingdon Press, 1967. 

A young Mexican girl living with her railroading family in a boxcar 
in Wyoming faces a dilemma in trying to speak English. Echoes the mi- 
^runt-immigrant theme. (Incltudes a Spanish glossary.) 
Phillips. Eulah Mark. Chucho, the Boy xvith the Good Name. Folleil, 

Chiuho and his brother have lively adventures in Mexico on their 
journey to town to see their relatives. En route, they meet people who 
carry on their ancient Indian crafts. 

Politi. Leo. The Mission Bell, Scribner, 1953. 

This inspiring picture stor>' book tells about Father JuiiiiXTO Scrra. 
founder oi the California missions, and his Indian friends in C:alifornia. 

Rivera. Feliciano. A Mexican American Source book. San Francisco. El 
- Dorado Distributions. 1970. 
I Teachers will find varied materials that will build teaching back- 

ground in this concise publication. 



Teacher-Made Materials, Many teachers and aides aiiempi lo meet 
the need for migrant reading materials by producing their own stories, 
i tapes/reading activities, and games that relate to mignuit diildrens* in- 
terests. The Monterey County Office of Education. Saliniis. California, 
has assembled reading packets called *7.ip-Paks'V that were developed 
for its migrani student reading program. These materials range in dif- 
ficulty from reading readiness through third-grade level, and they are 
designed to help the child noi only in reading/language skills butalso 
in developing positive attitudes about school and self. Lessons include 
stories, flashcards. magic word puz/.les. crossword pu/.zles. writing, 
drawing, and other activities. Pre- and posttests are provided. (See 
Migrant Education: A Selected Bibliography. ERIC/CRESS, 1977. for 
further information.) 

Teachers find that children's best-hncd stories often are those about 
migrant boys and girls very much like ihemselv<*s. I hey will read and 
enjoy these repeatedly. One example of such a story based on migrant 
experiences was written by Maureen Boren. a migrant resource teacher, 
and is offered here as a sample. Stories similar to this might be written 
by teachers, aides, or students themselves. 

MIGUEL 

It was st'il dark this morning when Miguel was awakened by his 
mother. "Hurry mi hijo, get dressed." 

Everyone in Miguel's family was in the kitchen eating the warm 
tortillas and beans mother had made. Today was the day the family 
would start their long trip from their home in Texas to California. 

Miguel's father said there would be more work in California. 
They would first go to Tio Frederico's home in Thermal. There 
maybe Miguel's father and older brothers could find work on the 
ranches:, 

Miguel was excited. He had never been on such a long trip away 
r from home. But he wasalso sad. He would miss his puppy. Gordito. 
L- He and the pudgy, spotted dog we.e good friends. While the other 
r children worked or went to school each day. Gordito and little 

Miguel would run down the dusty road chasing and playing. 
I \ - Gordito seemed sad, too. He knew that his playmate was going. 
^ Miguel's cousins, who lived next door, promised that they would 
£. take good care of Gordito. 



X It took much time to get all of the suitcases and things for the 
trip loaded on the car. They must leave quickly before the hot sun 
came up, making them all sweaty and uncomfortable. They would 
travel through New Mexico and Arizona before reaching Cali- 
fornia. 

On the trip there were so many things to see that Miguel had no 
time to worry about Gordlto. When they reached Tio Frederico's 
house, they were happy to see someone they knew. They laughed 
and talked for hours. 

The next day father and his brothers went to see the mayor- 
domo. When they returned father had a long face. "They don't have 
any work now. They do not know that we are good workers Why 
wor; t they give us a chance?" But Tio Frederico said. "Just watt 
soon we pick the grapes and they will need many workers." What 
Frederico said was true. Soon the mayordomo asked Tio Frederico 
If Miguel's father could help with picking the bunches. His mother 
and brothers would be needed too. They all had smiles on their 
faces again. 

The whole family went to work, even little Miguel. He would help 
by carrying t^-- -Tipcy be Jown the rows to his parents. Miguel's 
fattier wbs a ^^^.-^d .^mker, m had strong arms and it seemed to 
Miguel that his haneJs flewoverthe bunches of grapi^ as he quickly 
cut and packed them. Miguel would try to keep up. but he soon 
becarne tired in the hot morning sun and would crawl under the 
coGh$hade of the grftfivif^ and fall asleep. 

When September cam^, Miguel's mother took him to school. He 
didn't want to go. He^ad fiever been away from his parents and he 
didn't know any of those people. He soon found out school was not 
so bad after all. He learned so many things, and they had snacks 
and lots of things to play with. 

After school, sometimes a boy named Ricardo would come to 
where Miguel's family and several other families who were wdrk-^ 
mg on the same ranch lived. Ricardo used to work in the fields but 
now he was going to college and helping the children of the 
workers. He came to help the children at the ranch who did not 
speak English or who were having trouble with their schoolwork, 
Miguel didn't bring home homework, but he did like to have 
Ricardo tell him stories and teach him songs. 

Still, there were lonesome times when Miguel would remember 
Gordito and he would cry. He hoped Gordito was OK in Texas 
Everyone in Miguel's family missed the little yellow house, the 
cousins, and family, but father said the jefe at the ranch wanted him 
to keep working until after the raisins were finished. 




One afternoon father got a letter from Tio Pablo in Texas. There 
was work at home and as soon as the raisins were finished here 
they wanted him to come back. Could he come? The family looked 
at each other and laughed, dancing around and around. They 
would go home again. Perhaps they would come back to California 
next fall. The work had been good. 

As the car drove up the dusty road to the little yellow house, 
Miguel could hardly wait. But where was Gordito? AH of his cousins 
were waiting in the front yard but no little pudgy, spotted puppy. 
Tears came to his eyes. Where was his friend? He ran here and 
there calling, "Gordito, Gordito!" Just then Miguel heard a sharp 
bark and something brushed between his legs. What was this? 
Could this be Gordito? The dog barked excitedly, running 'round 
and 'round Miguel. Here was his friend, no longer a little puppy but 
a full-grown dog— still ready to play and be Miguel's best friend. 

The above siory njay be acted out or used in a puppet show. It may 
be read aloud to children ov read silently by more capable readers, then 
discussed. Also, a story such as this may be used for assessing ^| 
informally the students' vocabulary, word recognition and suucture 
(phonics) skills, and oral reading skills. -J^ 

Reading and Writing Together. Because so few commerdaL ^ 
materials relate to the migrants' experiences, many districts are build- 
ing migrant cMWren's own stories into the initial reading program, xa,::,,^ 

This language-experience approach to reading involves children 
dictating their own stories to the teacher, and later as they become more 
proficient they are able to take pencil in hand and write for themselves, -imii 
This approach has several advantage!, although it needs to be balanced ,,^m^ 
with other methods and be supplemented with a wide variety of 
materials. ■ -''m 

Because child-produced stories are popular and effective, some 
teachers are helping children to write books about the crops they know, 
i.e., The Grape Book, or All About Strawberries. These can be very 
simply written using the children's own words and decorated by their 
drawings or paintings. -.mm 

One teacher of migrant students, Mrs. Delia, found that her migrant 
children really knew much more about the date crop than she did. One 
child described the luscious fruit vividly, and they dramatized the har- 
vesting of the crop. At last these children could talk and write about 
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somcihiiig ihvy knovvl They showed real enihusiasm for ihe first linie 
:is they iol(l ihc l()Gil coinnmniiy children yboul dales. 

Mrs. Delia asked ihe mifjrani suidenis if ihey would like lo wriie a 
hook for everyone in I he dass lo read. The response was enlhusiaslic» 
and for iwo weeks none of ihe migrant writers stayed honieor run le late 
U) school, rht'y helped eac h other with spelling and punctuation, did 
art work, and even wrote a joke al)out a haid-workinghigbrotlierwhc), 
when asked if he ever dated, answered, "Oil. I have all the dates I ( an 
handler* 

For tlie front rover of the hook, the aide plared a color snapshot of 
each Y()uni? author. These stories or books may be photocopied to build 
an in teres linjjj, unique rlassrooni library, and the author gets to take the 
story home to read to the family or take along when the next move 
conies. 

In her evaluation, Mrs. DeHa noted improvements in reading, all 
language skills, and also more sustained interest and motivation, 
liappier relationships with the (onimunity, and improved self-con- 
repis. Before Juan left, he said to her. "We do again next year but all 
ai)out tomat(H'S. I know lotsa tilings about tomatoes, if you are niy 
teac hers. If I come back, and I hope I romt- back." 

No lest ever measured the miracle gains Juan expressed in these few 
words. Mrs. Delia never would again teach reading and language 
without building on the experiences of her migiant students. 

Mathematics 

A young Iwrn Her explained ■ her position was the highest at- 
tained by aiiyoni a\ bwla^ntl) atgiled. 'My father worked in the 
fields in four states, and we w^crv p< But <mv tearher said I was good 
in nt*ml«T work, and she gave meeiictra help, riiaiiks to her. I liave a 
good |mI> with a gre;ii iMture!" 

As aciiilt ciii/ens, irrit^rant clulftFtcn ^^dij ^ i^d hmk niatheinaiic s for 
sur\ i\ al in their everyday life. They will lued to understand mortgage 
and interest piiymenis and how to figure their income tax. They will 
need to be able lo make acruvale roniparisons in both buying and 
selling iransaclions if lliey are to heroine intelligent ronsumers and 
self-sustaining niemlKTS of soriety. 



The language of mathematics, like any other language, may open 
doors to new opponunities far from the fields, and tliey need to be 
ready. Although reading and language instruction receive top priority 
in most migrant schools, effective teaching of mathematics requires a 
strong commitment on the part of the school and should l)e a carefully 
planned segment of every day's program. 

The teacher, for example, who receives a migrant student for ap- 
proximately two months* time needs to keep in mind several guide- 
lines: 

1 . On the first day. determining appropriate math placement is im- 
portant. This may be done by administering a \ cry few well-chosen test 
items. If a student can work two problems, he likely can do 10 of the 
same type. Therefore, some schools have devised short tests that havt 
only two or three problems at each level of difficulty and that span 
several achievemeni levels, often crossing grade lines. 

2. Teachers should try to provide individualized math tutoring, 
thus avoiding student frustration caused by initial failure. The **! don't 
get it — I don't care" syndrome is averted when the teacher or aide pro- 
vides individual direction or explanation and immediate feedback. 

3. Teachers should assume that the children will do all math work 
in school, /rhe migrant home rarely provides adequate facilities or 
direction for completing homework assignments. 

4. If the student does not speak English, provide bilingual math in- 
struction or provide instruction in his native language. Bilingual aides 
may be assigned to offer explanations, give examples, and clarify work. 
Books and other teaching materials should be presented in the stu- 
dent's native language. 

T). Teachers should present varied experiences using concrete 
materials to provide a basis for understanding a concept before assign- 
ing paper-and-pencil work. Measurement materials of all kinds— 
tv^iuers, measuring tups, balance scales, yardsticks, thermometers, 
.irul t)ther devices — are invaluable for all learners but are especially im- 
poriant for a child with a language handicap. For example, one leacher 
taught ihe concept of area to a non-Knglish speaking child by using a 
g!7>ii|> >*^livrly in which students measured the area of their desks and 
ilplif^ thv loom. 




6. After a (oiurpt is woll undcisuxni, nMiiforcr it witli pi;u tier ami 
- (liill. Ihv teacher (antioi rely on returning to the concept later, for the 

migrant cliiid may h:ue moved on. 'IVacliers find tliat tliey must firmly 
••fix" tlic concept and related skills before going on to others. 

7. Problems slioidd begin with thechildien'slifeexperieiu es rather 
than with abshai t or textbook situations that may have no meaning to 
•Ue migrant child. The migrant child will benefit from a rt^write of 
typical textbook problems into more familiar experiences. For ex- 
aniple» one migrant teacher created math problems usingcars» trucks, 
frMMids and family membei s. birds and animals, treesand plants, foods, 
and classroom situations. These made sense to the migrant children. 

The math teacher needs to be especially careful to jirovide proper 
sequen( ing of math cone epts for the mignmt student. As Jose Ciardenas 
states in Inequality in Education. . . a migrant c hild may run into 
division before he c-ncounters multiplication. As he grows up in the 
educational system instead of moving from the known to the un- 
known, he systematically moves from the unknown to the less known." 

Math nooks and Kits. The following list of bcK)ks and kits has been 
_ usefid in migrant programs in mathematics. 

Wolleusak Math Tapes and Kits 

I.angiiage Master Math Facts Program 

Laidlaw Spec trum Math .Series 

Systems 80 Math Kits 

SRA Math Kits 

Ci inn Math Skills Prc)gram 

Field Enterprises Ciyclo-'Teac heiMath Programs 

Materials sue h as the above offer well-sec|uenc ed learning un its and 

testing materials that provide for imnu'cliate feedback. In addition. 

most are designed to be self-pac ing with limited teacher involvement. 



Infant and Early Childhood Education Programs 



-TV number of states now provide early childhood education pro- 
grams and programs Tor infants and toddlers. Such programs, if con> 
veniently located, can provide valuable ser\'ices to. migrant families. 
Many migrant mothers go back lo work in the fields as soon as pK>ssiblc 
after their babies are born. Day-care centers can make a marked 
contribution to the health, welfare, and general adjustment of the in- 
fant or young child. 

Children who have been enrolled in these programs generally have 
been found to come to school more ready to learn academically, 
socially, and psychologically. Also, they have had health care and tend 
to be in better physical condition. 




High School— One Out of Ten 

With the passing of rach school year, thfrniiriant child falls further 
and further behind the community children, feels vastly more inferior 
and inade(|uate, and experiences a strong pressure to leave school and 
go to work. Only oneoui of every 10 migrant children manages to make 
it through lo high school. 

By «Hejuni()r high years. schoorhasbtTonK' U^^ 
(iemanding. Teachers expect courses to he covered and tests to he 
passed. The school is perceived to be less friendly and caring. Un- 
fortunately, expectations for migrant children are low. and the chil- 
dren tend to fulfill these low expectations by not being prepared to per- 
form the many functions required by the school. 

In high school new problems arise. The carnegie unit system for 
meeting Rraduation requirements was not designed to meet the needs 
of migrant students/ Since these requirements are such that students 
must ( omplete a prescribed course within a cerUun set time frame and 
since migrants often come too late or leave too early to receive unit 
credit for a course or courses, failure to graduate is a built-in conclu- 
sion. Seldom can migrant students be accommodated by the typical 
high school because of its lack of flexibility. There is a growing aware- 
ness of this problem of inflexibility, and some programs now aresend- 
ing leac hers across state lines to follow up migrant students who can 
then receive credit at a home high school for work completed on the 
road . 

: The high sc hool can serve a special role for the migrant student who 
.lacks built-in access focareer opfiortunitiesau:! ^hoseldom isawarcof 



requircmfnis for jobs and how to meet these requirements. In fact, the 
migrant student tends not even to be aware of the existence of many 
positions and, therefore, puts a psychological lid on his or her 
aspirations. 

The high school can offer a real service to the migrant student and 
also to the family by building an ongoingawarenessof job possibilities 
and requirements needed for these jobs. This will help to motivate the 
student to set his or her sights above a life L the fields and to seek a 
career that will offer greater self-fulfillment. 



^ Ingredients for Teaching-Learning 

Success with Migrant Students 

i he following classroom ingredients have been found to be very im- 
portant in developing a good ''mix" for teaching and learning .success 
with migrant students. 

J. The teacher dcmonstrate.s a sense of caring and empathy for the 
mignint child and family. 

2. Instruction is individualized and in .short, self-contained units or 
modules. 

.S. Groups are small and flexible, based on continuous student as- 
sessment. 

•I. Emphasis is on encouragement, success, morale-building. 

5. Materials are appropriate in language, level, usage. 

6. Teacher aides are available to assist in the classroom. 

7. Bilingual instruction is provided as needed. 

8. Concrete materials and enriched experiences are provided to en- 
hance learning. 

9. Alternative teaching approaches are employed to meet 
individual differences. 

10. Oral communication skills are strengthened in all areas. 

11. MSRTS records are kepi up to date. 

Effective migrant education programsconiain most of the above in- 
gredients. The ultimate goal of the migrant classroom is to help each 
child reach his or her highest potential. To fulfill this function, the 
school will need to reach oui to the migrant child and family, to be^ 
J'^»gi»i»S^-orienteci, to coordinate with other community agencies, and 
ii^iniake efficient use of all its resources, human and otherwise. 
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